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“We ‘weil cheese truths to be self-evident: that all men are created meets and coduwed by their Creator with certain inalicarhle rights; bed among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of bappiness."—Dec. Independehie. U.S» 
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“ [lremble Yor my country, when I reflect that God ts just, 
and that his Justice cannot sleep forever .”’—JEFFERSON. 
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OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued. ) 


Christophe and Petion suspend hostilities, and apply themselves 
to the improvement of their people.— Coronation of Chuistophe. 

—Regular organization of his dominions, and those of Petion. 

—The French on the accession of Louis the Eighteenth, en- 
teriain thoughts of attempting to recover the island.—Absurdi- 
ty of their expectations. 


in the long and sanguinary war which had been carsied 
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REVIEW 





on between the rival chiefs, the preponderance of sucoess 
was rather in favor of Christophe; but their forces proved 
tobe, on the whole, so nearly balanced, as to preclude all 
expectation that in any short time one would be able to 
subdue the other. In this case, too, it could not have esca- 
ped the observation of either party, that continued hostili- 
lies would eventually have enfeebled them both, so as to 
render them an easy prey to their former oppressors. 

A Haytian writer, whe occupies a situation in one of the 
departments of government at Cape Francois, makes this 
reflection with much feeling. — Hence” he observes, “ari- 
tsamost melancholy consideration for humanity. We 
know that our dissentions give joy to the friends of slave- 
ty: that our common tyrants calculate upon nothing Jess than 
§ total annihilation of the population of Hayti, which they 
wish to be able to replace with a new race of wretches 
transported from the regions of Africa. We know the 
Whole depth of their villainy, and we discover an emulous 
*ageraess to assist them effectually by destroying each 
other. © delirium of the passions! O inconceivable fatali- 
ly! To what lengths do ye not carry men who listen to the 
deceptive illusions of ambition!” 

In consequence, probably, of these sentiments, enter- 
tained by both parties, hostilities were at length suspended. 
4s if by mutual consent. No battle was fought, nor 
did any hostile movement take place, for more than six 
years; so that, though there was no treaty of peace, 
nor formal armistice concluded, yet perfect tranquillity pre- 
vailed throughout the island. 

A period of public tranquillity furnishes not many inci- 
dents for the pen of the historian, and the records of a se- 
ties of peaceful years are often comprised in a few pages. 
The island of Hayti, from the year 1811, exhibits the 
Pleasing spectacle of a people making the most rapid ad- 
"ices in the career of civilization and general improve- 
went. Both Christophe and Petion appear to have applied 
themselves with great assiduity to the encouragement of in- 

(ty and good morals, and the increase of knowledge 
i their respective territories, and to the preparation of ade- 
Pale means of defence against any attempts that should be 
made on their liberty and independence. 

Immediately after the act of the council of state, in 
_ 1811, Christophe assumed the title of king, and sur- 

ed himsetf with all the usual appendages of royalty. 








On Sunday, the 2d of June following, Henry and his wife 
were crowned with great pomp at the Champ de Mars, at 
Cape Francois, now called Cape Henry. After the cere- 
mony of Consecration, the king and queen, and some of the 
great officers of state, received the sacrament from the 
hands of the archbishop; and the day was closed with an 
entertainment of wocommon splendor. 

The various iustitutions of this new kingdom were copi- 
ed from the monarchies of Europe, and particularly from 
France;—they had their princes of the blood, their dukes 
and counts, barons and chevaliers; their grand marshal, 
grand almoner, and master of the ceremonies ; their levee 
days and drawing-rooms; their royal birth days, coronation 
day, and other national festivities; their royal palaces, 
chamberlains, pages, and body guards; their royal and mili- 
tary order of St. Henry; their chancery, and other courts; 
their notaries, solicitors, barristers, and judges; their in- 
tendants, surveyors, and directors of differeut departments; 
their royal academy and theatre royal.—and some'of their 
arrangements were abnounced to the world in a style 
which exhibited an intermixture of oriental inflation and 
French gasconade. But this wili excite no surprise, when 


emerged, what complete success had crowned their strug- 
gle for independence, and the example afforded them in the 
proceedings and language of the imperial cabinet of Paris. 
But no impartial observer could withhold his admiration 
from the high state of order and civilization which prevail- 
ed in the dominions of Christophe. 

The orgauization of the districts under the government 
of Petion, though differently and more modestly construct- 
ed, was not less complete. No titles of nobility were adopt- 
ed by him; but there were some gradations of military 
rank, the same distribution of administrative officers, the 
same care in keeping up, and disciplining a military force, 
and the same solicitude on the grand subject of public in- 
struction. 

The full occupation which Bonaparte found for his ar- 
mies in Europe, and the exclusion of his squadrons from 
the sea by the naval power of Britain, preserved the island 
of Hayti from any farther annoyance on the part of Imperial 
France. But no sooner had Bonaparte ceased to reign, 
and Louis the Eighteenth ascended the tbrone of his fathers, 
than the ex-colonists renewed their attempts for the recove- 
ry of their lost possessions. With this view, they. present- 
ed a petition to the chamber of deputies, calling its atten- 
tion to the state of the island. The petition was referred 
to a committee; and the chairman, General Desfeourneaux, 
who had formerly served in the colony, soon reported the 
result of their deliberations. He began with a most unfair 
and exaggerated statement of the commercial advantages 
which had accrued to France from the possession of Hayti, 
which were displayed in a nianver adapted to excite the 
cupidity of all classes of the community. He next pro- 
ceeded to examine the means of re-estabjishing the colony. 
No authentic information, he observed, had yet bedn ob- 
tained by goverument respecting the dispositions of ‘he 





itis remembered from what a condition the people had| 





| 
chiefs whe divided this colony between them; but from hiw 
own kfiowledge of both Christophe and- Petion, be fully 
believed that they would be eager to acknowledge the so-. . 
vereignty of the king. And in that.case, it was proposed 
that the king should be eéntreated to grant to them and to 
various other black chiefs named in the report, all thé 
marks of honor, and all the pecunhiary advantages befitting 
their situation and that of the colony;—but that, as this 
hope, however, might by possibility be disappointed, his 
majesty should be advised.to send a sufficient number of 
land and sea forces to occupy the colony, and hoist there the 
white flag as the signal of a general amnesty. Taught by 
the experience of :past failures, it was argued, such an ex- 
pedition could not now but be crowned with success: And 
even if the most tranquillizing assurances should be re- 
ceived respecting the intentions of the chiefs, it was ob- 
served, it would be necessary to transport thither, along 
with the colonists, a sufficient force to put them in posses- 
sion of their estates, and to secure them in it. The report- 





»| er proposed to the chamber, to pray his majesty to present 


jfothem laws for the interior regulation of Hayts, as well 
with a view to the blacks already there, as to those who 
should hereafter be introduced; for fixing the civil and political 
rights of men of al! colors, possessed of property io the 
colony ,and for other objects of a pecuniary and commer- 
cial nature. The reporter strongly advised immediate cele+ 
rity in fitting out the proposed expedition, towbich he corr. 
fidently promised the most successful issue. 

Nor were these sentiments confined to the ex-colonists 
and their immediate gonnexions. The re-possession and 
re-cultivation of this island appear to have been favorite ob- 
jects with a considerable number of the leading men of the 
nation; and in hopes of effecting them, the French cabinet 
though placed in circumstances which prevented the total 
rejection of the proposal of Great Britain for an abandon- 
ment of the African slave trade, yet refused an immediate . 
relinquishment of that abominable traffic, and stipulated for’ 
its continuance for five years, promising, by treaty, its de- 
finitive cessation at the end -of that period. Five years 
they thought would be sufficient to supply the plantations 
of Hayti with as many cargues of slaves as should be 
wanted, in addition to the myriads of negroes and mulattoes_ 
who were again to be brought under the yoke. 

But if the experience of the world did not exbibit au- 
merous instances of persons entertaining the most chimeri- 
cal hopes of accomplishing whatever happens to be the ob- 
ject of their ardent wishes, it could scarcely be credited 
that men of understandings not below mediocrity should. . 
have amused themselves with the absurd expectation;— 
That the chiefs of Hayti would eagerly acknowledge the 
sovereignty of France, and submit themselves to its go. 
vernment; that the intelligent, wealthy, and valiant popuia- 
tion of the island (the swords still io their hands with whicn 
they asserted their independence in the bieod of one of 
the most numerous and best appointed armies thatever . 
crossed the Atlantic.) would permit a French force to pre 
scfibe to them the huuA and ceuditiOns of labor, and to re 




























instate the planters, with their cart-whips, in their former 
plenitude of abused power, that they would relinquish, at 
the bidding of Gallie intruders, properties at teast as fairly 
acquired as those bought in Franee at the national sales, and 
confirmed tothe purchasers by the new constitution ;—that 
they would exchange the ease, the comforts, the luxuries, 
of their new situation,—the pride, and pomp, and circum- 
stance of their military array,—for the tender mercies, al” 
reaily too well known of French planters, attorneys, mana- 
gers, overseers: and drivers! (To be Continued.) 








5 * pon THE GENIDS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

By the last No. of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation } am informed that “The white 
carters and draymen of Baltimore are busily en- 
gaged in circulating a. petition for signatures, to be 
_ presented to the next legislature; praying that co- 
lored persons may be henceforth prohibited from 
driving carts, drays, &c. in the city.” As my pen- 
etration has not'been sufficiently keen to perceive 
in, the general .deportment of the colored carters, 
draymen, &c. (except it be competition in busi- 
ness) any real oceasion for denying to them the 
means of subsisting themselves and families, I 
should like to know the reasons set forth in the pe- 
tition for asking the prohibition. The white popa- 
lation of this country are here from choice; but 
the ancestors of the colored were brought here by 
force and in chains; and now to deny their off- 
spring the means of subsisting among as, or of 
comfortably retiring from the couatry, appears to 
be adding to the grievously unequal burden under 
which they have long hadtogroan. But my being 
unable to perceive any just cause for soliciting the 
proposed prohibition, may not be proof that a 
cause does not exist.—It may be intended as an 
act ef benevolence to the public, which I am inca- 
pable of perceiving. Therefore, as many among 
us, who have some desire far the promotion of pub- 
lic good, will not be likely to see the petition, ex- 
cept in the public prints, I think it weuld be well 
when the signatures are all complete, to publish 
it, (together with the signatures,) in order that the 
people may know the benefit intended them, and 
who their proposed benefactors are. But if the 
motives. of the petitioners should be. found to be 
(which I fear it is) the gratification of a malignant, 
hostile, envious disposition, and a desire to lessen 
competition in the business by forcing them out of 
it, and thereby monopolize it among themselves, 
the public are equally entitled to a knowledge of 
them. That they may, in the latter case, be disap- 
pomted, would be nothing more than 

JUSTICE. 





MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, in Congress assembled : 

The memorial of the undersigned, citizens of 
Baltimore, respectfully represents— 

That, in common with their fellow citizens, they 
view the system of negro slavery, which exists in 
the United States, as the greatest politieal and mo- 
ral evil that afflicts our country. It is at war with 
the fundamental piinciples of our Government, and 
a burning satire. upon the charter of our liberties. 
No man can bear the Declaration of Independence 
‘read, without drawing a most humiliating con- 
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essions and our practices, 
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that “Tib 
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arty is af inalienable 


born equal,” and 
this very right, and hold them in the most abject 
and absolute slavery. This is a reproach to our 


of foreign nations. - Bat this reproach, humiliating 
as itis, is one of the least of the evils of slavery. 

It is written, that “man shall eat bread in thé 
sweat of his face;” and hence industry is the parent 
of wealth. But slavery promotes idleness and che- 
rishes vice, and is, therefore, pernicious both to thé 
wealth and morals of the community. . The mas- 
ter, instead of laboring himself, is too often occupied 
either in extorting labor from his slave, or in rioting 
upon the product of his slave’s labor. -On the part 
of the master, itis a system of coercion and _re- 
straint, and onthe part of the slave, of reluctant 
servitude, or inaction. 
of which are slaves, there will not, upon an average, 
be more than one half of the productive labor that 
there is in a community of equal numbers, where 
all are free. The progress of oar free and slave 
States, in population and wealth, abundantly proves 
this position. 

The injurious effects of slavery on the morals of 
a community, has long been the subject of remark, 
and is universally admitted by all writers upon the 
subject. In the language of the lafe venerable Mr. 
Jefferson, “the whole commerce between master 
and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most bois- 
terous passions; the most unremitting despotism on 
the one part, and degrading submissions on the 
other. Our children see this and learn to imitate 
it.” 

Slavery is incompatible with the Christian reli- 
gion; because it deprives a rational being of bis 
free agency, and thereby attempts to diseharge him 
from his accountability to his Creator. A man 
who is not a free agent eannot be accountable, and 
yet the Christian religion teaches that all men shall 
account for the “ deeds done inthe body.” Slavery 
also destroys all those social relations which are 
enjoined by the Christian religion, and which are 
the foundations of civil society. ‘The duties which 
a husband owes to his wife, and a wife to her hus- 
band, and which the Christian religion enjoins, are 
liable to be abrogated and for ever dissolved, at the 
will of an unprincipled and cruel master. So the 
duties which a parent owes to the child, and the 


jchild to the parent, and which are also solemnly 


enjoined by the same divine and inviolable law, 
pare liable to the same accidents and caprices, and 
may be forever annulled by a man wko acknow- 
ledges neither religion nor moral obligation —The 
pure and holy doctrines of Christianity cannot 
lead to sueh results when rightly expounded, and 
applied to the affairs of human life. 

Slavery weakens the arm of national power and 
of national defence, and endangers. our domestic 
peace and tranquillity. If our independence be a 
blessing, and peace and tranquillity, instead of in- 
surrections and servile wars, be objects worth caring 
for, then ought the public functionaries of our na- 





tional and state governments to be vigilant and un- 


While we proclaim, to the world that all men are; 


right,” we deprive a portion of our fellow men of 


country, and subjects-us to the scoffs and sarcasms, 


In a community, one half 
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remitting in their efforts to eradicate slavery from 
four country, and to unite all heartsin the support 
of our republican institutions, mstead of perpetua- 
ting a system which deprives a numerous, a power: 
ful, and a rapidly increasing portion of the natigy 
of all the blessings of our happy Government, ma 
engenders and fosters in their bosoms, the most 
deadly hatred to our institutions and to Ourselves, 


‘he system of slayery, therefore, ig dangerous jy 


proportion as itisup just, . 

If the system of slavery, in our country, be pepe 
nicious to the black race, it is scarcely less so to 
the white. Indeed, it is a question difficult to de- 
termine, whetber the slaves themselves; or that 
class of poor whites who depend on their own Ja. 
bor for their support, are the greatest’sufferers from 
slavery. If we compare the increase of the whites, 
in the. slave states, with the increase of the slaves, 
it will appear that the whites are the greatest suf- 
ferers; for the increase of slaves, in proportion to 
numbers, is about twice as great as that of the 
whites. If we make the same comparison betweer 
the whites in the free and slave states, the result 
will be similar; for, while the slaves in the slave 
states increase about as fast as the whites in the 
free states, yet the whites, in the slave states, in- 
crease only about half as fast as the whites in the 
free states. This extraordinary problem in politi- 
cal science, is easily solved. Labor and food go 
together. The master who has slaves will not hire 
the poor whites to labor for him. The slaves are 
to be first employed and fed, and the poor whites 
can only have the scraps and crumbs that remain. 
Hence, so far as the necessaries of life are con- 
cerned, the condilion of the poor whites, who de- 
pend on their laber for suppert, is worse than that 
ofthe slaves. So true it is, that the oppressor’s 
wrongs will eventually recoil upon his own head, 


For these and many other reasons that might be 
given, your memorialists pray Congress (o take the 
subject of slavery, in the District of Columbia, over 
which Congress has exclusive jurisdiction, into its 
grave and serious consideration, and pass such laws 
as will effect a gradual, but certain abolition of 
slavery, in the said J)istrict. 


Your memorialists do not think it would be expe- 
dient for Congress to pass a law to abolish slavery 
in the District immediately ; because very few of 
those slaves who have grown up to manhood and 
middle age, are qualified to take care of them- 
selves. They have been so longin a state of sub- 
jugation—so long in obedience to the will of ano- 
ther, that custom has become a second nature, and 
they, perhaps, do not know how to be free. Your 
memorialists would, therefore, recommend that 4 
law be passed, providing that those hereafter born 
shall be free at acertainage. Such a Jaw has been 
passed in several of the states, and bas always beea 
attended with the happiest effect; and there is nd 
reason to believe, but that such a law would be at- 
tended with the like happy effects in the District of 
Columbia. Jt would, at the same time, relieve the 
National Government (in the honor of which every 
American citizen takes so’ much pride,) frem the 
reproach of perpetuating slavery iu that portion of 
the country over which it possesses the exclusive 
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power of legislation, All ‘the odium of slavery 
would then attach to the several states that con- 
tinue it. 

Another great advantage which would arise from 
the passage of such a law, by Congress, would be 
the example it would afford to the several states. 
Your memorialists are confident in their belief 
that the example would soon be followed by Mary- 
land. 

With regard to such other measures as it may be 
expedient to pass, for the purpose of removing such 
of the black population as may be willing to go to 
Africa, or elsewhere, your memorialists will not 
presume to make any suggestions to the wisdom of 
Congress. ; 

Confiding in the wisdom, justice, and patriotism 
of Congress, your memorialists pray that their hum- 
ble suggestions may be received with kindness, and 
treated with indulgence. 





From the Saturday Evening Chronicle. 
_ GREGOIRE’S INQUIRY 
INTO THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL FACULTIES 
OF NEGROES. 
(Continued.) 
Their industry werd ¢ paternal tenderness, filial 
generosity, benevolence, &e. — 

The introductory remarks are not foreign to my 
subject. I could have hastily approached the ques- 
tion, and shown by a mu!titude of facts, the apti- 
tude of the negroes for virtue and talents. Facts 
are the best reply. nit! 

“In most parts of the regions of Africa, civiliza- 
tion and the arts are yetin their infancy. If it is 
that the inhabitants are negroes, explain to us the 
cause why whites or copper-colored men of other 
countries, have remained savage, and even man 
eaters? 

* We may consider it as a truth well ascertained 
that cupidity has always found pretexts to justify 
slavery. 2 

“ The arts originate from natural or factitious 
wants. The latter are almost unknown in Africa. 
And as to the natural wants of nourishment, clotb- 
ing, ana shelter, they are almost nothing onac- 
count of the heat of the climate. The first, very 
‘restrained, is besides easily satisfied, because na- 
ture isthere prodigal ofher riches. 

“ The Christian religion is the infallible mean of 
securing civilization. Such has been and will al- 
ways be its effects. When these people forsook 
religion, they were again plunged in darkness, 

“If the superstitious man is to be pitied, he is at 
least not inaccessible to sound notions. False 
lights may disappear before the splendor of truth. 
We may be compared to the earth, whose fertility, 
as the soil is neglected or cultivated, produces ve- 
nomous or salutary plants; whereas a soil com- 
pletely sterile is an emblem of him who is devoid 
of religious principles. 

“Bosman accuses the blacks of idleness. To 
prove il, he says a maxim with them is, that itis 
better to be lying than seated; to be seated than 
standing; to stand than to walk. Jt is true that in 
slavery men cannot have a great inelination to in- 
dustry, when they have no property, not even that 
of their own person, and when the fruits of their 
sweat feed the luxury or avarice of a merciless 
master, or when in countries favored by nature, 
her speontan@ous productions and an easy industry 
abundantly supply wants which are merely natu- 
ral. But blacks and whites are equally laborious, 
when stimulated by the spirit of property, by utili- 
ty or pleasure. Such are the negroes of Senegal, 
who work with ardor, says Peletan, because they 
are unmolested in their possessions and enjoy~- 
ments. Such are the laborious inhabitants of 


to describe; the negroes of Boulam, of Jagro, of 
Cabdinonte,and of Jaida. These last, says Bés- 
man, who certainly is not prejudiced in their favor, 
are indefatigable cultivators. Economical of their 
soil, they scarcely leave a foot path between their 
different possessions.’ They reap one day, and 
the next sow the same earth. | 

“ History is full of traits of their intrepidity. 

Punishments of the most horrible description, mul- 
tiplied by the cruelties of the whites, have afforded 
proofs of this. Can life be desirable, when exis- 
tence itself is a perpetual calamity !'* Slaves have 
been seen, after many days of uninterrupted tor- 
ture, to converse calmly among themselves, and to 
smile at pain. 
‘* A negro of Martinico, condemned to be burn- 
ed, and passionately fond of tobacco, begged to 
have a lighted cigar, which was put in his. mouth. 
He continued to smoke, says Labat, even when his 
members were attacked by the fire, 

“In 1750 the negroes of Jamaica revolted, 
with Tucky as their chief. Their tyrants remain- 
ing conquerors, condemned many to the fire, and 
all marched gaily to punishment. One, without 
emotion, saw his limbs reduced te ashes. One 
hand was disengaged; the flame having consumed 
the chord which confined it. He seized a brand 
and darted it against the face of the executioner. 


“Tn the Seventeenth century, when Jamaica was 
under the Spaniards, a party of slaves under the 
command of John de Bolas, regained their inde- 
pendence. ‘hey increased and became formida- 
ble under Cudjoe their chief, Equally brave, skil- 
ful, and enterprizing, in 1780 he estabtished a con- 
federation among all the Maroon tribes, made the 
English tremble, and compelled them to make a 
treaty, in which they acknowledged the freedom of 
the blacks, and ceded to them for ever a portion of 
the territory of Jamaica. 


* The African Prince Oronoko, sold at Surinam, 
wasa negro. Madame Behu had been a witness 
of his misfortunes. She had seen the fidelity and 
courage of the negroes contrasted with the baseness 
and perfidy of their tyrants. Having returned to 
England she composed her “ Qronoko,” It is to 
be regretted that ona historical canvass she has 
painted a romance. The simple recital of the mis- 
fortunes of this new Spartacus was sufficient to in- 
terest the reader. 


“ Henry Diaz, who is extolled in all the histo- 
ries of Brazil, wasa negro. Oncea slave, he be- 
came colonel of a regiment of infantry of his own 
color; to whom Brandano bestows the praise of ta- 
lents and sagacity. The Hollanders then in_pos- 
session of Brazil, disturbed its inhabitants. In 
1637 Henry Diaz, in order to chase them away 
joined the Portuguese. The former being besieg- 
ed in the town of Arecise, and making a_ sally, 
were repulsed by a negro general with great loss. 
Fle took the fort by assault which they had erected 
at some distance from this town. Toa knowledge 
of military tactics and warlike manceuvre, by which 
the Dutch generals were often disconcerted, the 
negroes combined the most determined courage. 
'n a battle, struggling against a superiority of num- 
bers, and perceiving that some of his soldiers be~ 
gan to give way, he darts into the midst of them, 
exclaming—are these the brave companions of Hen- 
ry Diaz? His words and his example, says a his- 
torian, gave them fresh courage,and the enemy, 
who already thought itself victorious, is attacked 
with an impetuosity which obliges it to fall back 
precipitately into the town. Henry ‘Diaz forces 
Arecise to capitulate, Fernambon to. surrender, 
and entirely destroys the Batavyian army. 

“ The unfortunate Oge worthy, of a better fate, 
was a man of color. Garran in his Report on the 
troubles of St. Domingo, after having justified Oge, 
concludes with these words:—* We cannot. refuse 
a tearto his aslies, but leave his executioners to 








Axiam on the Gold Coast, whom all travellers love 


the judgment of bistory.” 


ring, and of instrumental music, was a m 

of color. By.the amateurs. of these exercises he 
was placed in the firt rani, akdlby compositors jn 
the second orthird. Some of his Concer a 
still held in estimation. According Ito. Arndt this- 
new Alcibiades was. the finest, strongest, and most 


able of his cotemporaries; and besides h Was gene~ — 


rous, a good citizen, and.a good friend. He. 
was the idol of fashionable. societies... When St: 
George, who was the best swordsman of his time,. 


was to fence, or te mee ical talents, the , 
the. i itales 7 


newspaper announced it to le of the. 

Pane and a set aiPanin aon 
“Alexander Dumas. was a mulatto, who, wi 

four men, near Lisle, attacked a post, of fifty Aus~. 


trians, killed six, and made sixteen prsoners. Hes, 


during a long time, commanded a legion of horse, 
composed of blacks and mules,‘ were. the. 





terror of their enemies, Tn the'army of the Alps, 
with charged bayonet, he ascended St. Bernard, | 
defended by a number of redoubts, and took. pos-. 
session of the cannon; which he immediately di- 


rected against the enemy. Alexander Daimias, - 
general of division, named by Bonaparte the Ho- 
ratius Coeles of thé BP diedin 1707.0 
“ Mentor, born at Martinico, in 1771, was a ne- 
gro. In fighting against the English be was,made - 
prisoner. In sigtit of the coast of Ushant, he fook 
possession of the vessel conducting him fo England 
and carried her into Brest. * ‘Toa noble physiogno- 
my he united an amenity of character, and’a mind ° 
improved by’culture. We have seen him occupy 
the legislative seat at the side of the inestimable 
Tommany. b ton-aah is sae 
*« Nobleness of character is the inseparable com- 
panion of true bravery. ' The’ facts which’ are 
now to be related, will in’ this respect'placé the ” 
blacks and whites.on a_parrallely’ The impartial 
reader will hold the balance: * °°" ") ’ = 
“Some negroes of St. Domingo ‘had, from at- 
tachment, tollowed their masters'to isiana ; who 
sold them there. This and thefollowing fact'\aken 
from Robin, furnish materials fora moral coinpa- | 
rison between the blacks and the whites. A slave 
had runaway. The master promised a reward of 
twelve dollars to him. who brought him back. Ue 
is conducted to the,master by a negro; who refus 
ses to accept the reward. He only asks pardon 
for the deserter. The master grants.ityand keeps 
the sum he offered. The author of the voyage re- 
marks that the master had the soul of a slave, and 
the slave that,of a master. ; ‘ 


. 


4 


‘¢ Doctor Newton remarks that,one day he ac- 
cused a negto .of imposture and injustice. . He 
with pride replied,— Do you take me for @ white # 
He adds that, on the borders of the river Gabaon, 
the negroes are. the best race of men that exists, 


Ledyard says the same thing of the Foulabs,.’ 


whose government is paternal, Durand extols the 
modesty and chastity of negro wives, and the good 
education of the mulattoes at Goree. Wadstrom, 
who boasts much of their friendship, thinks their 
sensibility more mild and affecting than that of the 
whites. i : | 
“The same virtues of negroes are conspicuous 
in ‘the narratives by D’ Aubertuel, Falconbridge, 
Granville Sharpe, Benezet, Ramsey, Horneman, 
Pinkard, Robin, and particularly my excellent 
friend Clarkson, who, as well as Wilberforce, is im- © 
mortalized by his works and his zeal in defence of ' 
Africans. x — | 
“ Golberry in his Fragments of a Voyage to Afri- 
ca, inveighs against the presumption with which 
Europeans despise and caluriniate nations, impro- 
perly called savage, among whom we find men of 
bity, models of filial, conjugal, and patérual af- 
ection; who know all the energies and refinements 
of virtue; among whom sentimental irpressions 
are more deep, because they observe more: than. we 
the dictates of nature, and know how to sacrifice 
personal interest to the ties of friendship. , 
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kind should ali be forwarded to that body in. the course of 
three weeks from this date, It is expected that they wall 
be wanted about that time. - Before they are presented to 
the House of Representatives, it should be ascertained by 
whom they will be advocated on that floor; and, if practi- 
cable, it would be well for such members to be consulted, 
previous to their presentation. Some of the members 
{from Pennsylvania can give the necessary information. 
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THE CARTERS AND DRAYMEN—.fgain. 
The petition to the Legislature, circulating for signatures 
by the carters and draymen, of which.a passing remark 








SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1828. 
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REMARKS, OCCASIONAL. 
On the commencement of a new volume, and anew year 


custom Would seem to demand a few observations, relative 


to the “prospect before us.” Ceremony and formality 


however, is'no part of my profession ; a very few remarks 


must therefore suffice, for the present. 


Six years and an half have elapsed since the first num- 


vet of the Genius of Universal Emancipation was issued 


Within that period, public opinion has experienced a great 
change in many parts of. our country, respesting the nature 
‘and tendency of the system of African Slavery, and the 


y praeticability of abolishing it, with safety to all parties 


More than one hundred societies, composed of philanthro- 
pie and intelligent persons, have been organized, in the 
slaveholding States, with the sole view of aiding the pro- 
motion of thie sacred cause, since the publication com- 
meveed, all of which are located in those sections where 
it would be too great a 
stretch of presumption to insinuate that the perusal of this 
work has produced the effect bere alluded to ; but I may be 
permitted to hope, that it has not been entirely without its 
use. Asa medium of communication, between the friends of 
the cause in different parts, it may assist in preparing the 
minds of many for concert and co-operation.—It aiso cou- 


it has most generally circulated. 


tains a variety.of argument, that jis calculated, J trust, 10 
aid the cause in a general way, 


.. Within the past'year,a number of new Emancipation So- 
 cieties. have”Sprung into existence in Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia ; and the moral effect which 
they must produce, upon the: poplation generally, will not 
'  faibto be salutary. Though we do not see any very impor- 
tant movements among them, upon a large scale, yet the 
principle of philanthropy and justice is at work ; and, like 
the “Jeaven” spoken of’ in holy writ, it wil, ere long, per- 


vade the whole mass. 


Much more might be said upon the subject before us, to 
shew the propriety of continuing this publication ; but it is 
believed to be altogether unuecessary. If, therefore, it 
shall please Divine Providence to permit the work to be 
prosecuted, and if the friends’of the cause do not witlbold 
‘heir patronage, it will not be abandoned while the vital 

current flows in these veins, or while our country is cursed, 


and ourselves disgraced, by the presence of a slave. 


often overlooked: In addition to the care and responsi 


bility attendant on the publication of a periodical work 


like this, much pecuniary embarrassment is to be expected 
without & prompt and liberal patronage. The friends o 
emancipation must be well aware that our cause has not ye 


a 


become 


of sopport. 





Epiror. 


__ .MEMORIAL TO. CONGRESS. 
The memorial to Congress, inserted in this week’s paper 


> is now circulating for signatures in this city. The friends 
_ of the measure therein recommended, in other parts of the 
~ Union, are jnformed 'h+t memérials and petitions of this 





fm conclasion, 1 will briefly observe, that, owing to the 
apathy among a portion of the citizens of the United 
States, and the prevalence of a disposition in many others 
to run after, and depend on, more splendid and popular 
schemes, the humble labors of the less psesuming are too 


so generally popular as to command the patronage 
itdeserves. Every one, therefore, who has it sufficiently 
at beart, is earnestly requested to use bis influence in 
_. strengthening the hands of those who devote their ume 

and labor to it, so far as they may consicer them worthy 


was made last week, is kept so snugly among those who 
are disposed to favor it, that very few others can obtain a 
view of it; We have not, as yet, been able to get a peep 
at it. But itis not a matter of surprise that they consider 
it necessary to keep. such a thing as much as possible from 
the eyes of our most intelligent citizens. Ut is thought by 
some, that the contemptible littlenest of the procedure 
will prevent the possibility of ils being noticed by the Le- 
gislature; and, therefore, it excites no other sensation, 
among the greater portion of our citizens, than that of dis- 
gust.—But when we look back to the period of the late 
election, and call to mind the fact, that this very measure 
was then made an electioneering engine, t6 promote the views of 
certain candidates, it assumes a more serious aspect 
We have never been fully acquainted with the secret pro- 
ceedings of those who acted so humble a part in the elec- 
tioneering campaign of last fall; but is it not reasonable 


, 


surance of assistance in the business to which we allude, in return 
for their votes? We do not assert tbat there'is anything 
like ‘* bargain and management” to be discovered in it ; but 
if we are not extremely mistaken, there are other persons 
than carters and draymen concerned in this attempt to de- 
prive a portion of our industrious Jaborers of the means 
of obtaining a livelihood. There are, no doubt, wire- 
workers behind the curtain ; and at may be well to keep an 
eye to their movements. 

Some very appropriate remarks on this subject will be 
found in a communication (see page 4, of this week’s pa- 
per,) over the signature of ‘‘ Justice.” The same corres- 
pondent humorously suggests that, in case the Legislature 
shall, in its wisdom, deem it expedient to grant the modest 
request of the more than modest petitioners, a tax should 
be laid on each of the signers of said petition, to raise a 
fund for the support of those who may be thus thrown out 
of employment, and thereby become chargeable to the com- 
munity. A good hint, this for the members of the Legisla. 


to suppose, that the carters and draymen have had some as- | 


not suppose that. they will be left to themselves, when the 
evil day approaches? Tho’ an Everitt may disgrace himself 
by pleading in justificaton of the horrors of oppression; | 
and tho’'a Dwight may talk of “pouring out his blood Tike” 
water,” to uphold the same abomination; yet there are! 
probably not many who will jend themselves to perpetuate 
such a state of things,* especially when they generally, 
find that it sorely conflicts with their dearest interests, the . 
peace and prosperity of the country, and the eternal princi-_ 
ples of justice. 

But we bave not room now, to say the fiftieth part on this 
subject that its importance demands.—It shall not, how- 
ever, be Jost sight of. Let every one read the resolves,as 
copied below, and reflect upon them. 


“ Resolved, That the creation of a manufacturing system. 
by congress, isto protect the industry of one class of the 
citizens at the expense of all the rest, and to impose an in- 
defensibie and onerous tax on the consumer. 

‘Resolved, That the present unexampled depression of | 
the staple articles of the southern states, is mainly tobe 
ascribed to the operation of the tariffof 1816 and 1824. 

“ Resolved, That the woollens bill was a wanton attempt 
to sacrifice the permanent welfare of the country.on the 
shrine of a monied aristocracy. 

‘* Resolved, That the domestic policy of the southern 
states, ia not a legitimate topic of discussion for congress. . 
Those states believe themselves competent to self-govern- 
ment, and that tbey, and they alone, understand their true 
interest. 

‘+ Resolved, That the Colonization Society aims a destruc- 
tive blow at the whole property of the southern agricultu- 
ralist. 

* Resolved, That congress is not constitutionally empow- 
ered to extend to it its protection.—Any attempt to atlain 
that object, would be impvlitic, ubjusi, and a dangerous ex- 
ercise of authority.” 


WORSE AND WORSE! 
The ink had searcely dried with which the introduction 
to the foregoing resolutions was written, when the following 
proceedings of the Legislatures of South Carolina and 


Georgia presented themselves. 
now. 


Legislature of South Carolina —A bill to probibit the in- 
struction, public and private, of free persons of color, in 
reading apd writing, underwent discussion at some length, 
on its second reading. and was, after being amended, sent 
to the Senate. The bill to prohibit the employment of co- 
lered clerks, was also read a second time, and sent to the 
Senate. 

The bill to permit the employment of colored persons as 
cooks and stewards has been indefinitely postponed. 

In the Senate on the 12th inst. the fullowing Resolutions 
on the powers of the General Government, were adopted. 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States is a 
compact between the people of the different States with 


We make no comments 





tare, when they come to consider the merits of the que s. 
tion. 





THE “CLOVEN FOOT” VISIBLE. 

The following resolutions, adopted at a meeting of the 
Agricultural Society of St. Johns, Colleton, South Caroli- 
na, shew the spirit which actuates a portion of the slave- 
holders of that section of the Union, and what may be ex- 
pected from them when the question of the abolition of 
slavery sball assume a tangible shape. We have heard it 
said, over and over, that the slaveholders, generally, would 
be willing (and they have said it themselves) to abolish the 
system of slavery, providing it could be done without en- 
dangering their safety. Buthere, it is evident, thatanything 
which can possibly have a tendeney to encourage such a 
measure, is met at the threshold with the most decided 
opposition. The fact is, thata large number of the slave- 
helders in the United States are as resolutely determined to 
hold on tothe abominable system of usurpation, as ever 
were “Pharaoh, king of Egypt,” the aristocratic demagogues 
of Rome, or the ex-colonists of St. Dominge.— And the 


, 


f 
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up their minds, to march forward to the work in earnest, or 
to march out of the country! |s it to be supposed that, if the ad- 
vocatesof the slave system continue thus to taunt, insult, 
and defy the general government and the people of the non- 
9 
condtct?—Indeed! if this may be ¢alcnlated on, human na- 
ture must have material'y changed, since the works of the la- 
test historians Have been promulgated. Rather may we 





! 


friends of humanity, in the slaveholding states, must make! 


slaveholding states, they will be protected in their tyrannical! | 


each other, as separate and independent sovereignties, and 


‘that for any violation of the letter or spirit of that compact 


' 


by the Congress of the United States, it is not only the 
right of the people, but of the Legislatures who represent 
them, to every extent not limited, to remoustrate against 
violations of the fundamental compact. 

2. That the acts of Congress passed in 1816, 1820 and 24, 
known by the name of the tariff Jaws, by which manufac- 
tures are encouraged under the power to Jay imposts, are 
violations of the Constitution in its spirit, and ought to be 
repealed. 

3, That Congress has no power to construct roads and ca- 
nals in the states, with, or without the assent of the 
States, in whose limits those internal improvements are 
made; the authority of Congress extending no farther than 
to pass the ‘necessary and proper laws,” to carry inte 
execution their enum*rated powers. 

4. Thatthe American Colonization Society is not an ob- 
ject of national interest, and that Congress has no power 
in any Way to patronize or direct appropriations for the 
benefit of this or any other Society. 

5. Thatour Senators in Congress be instructed and otr 
representatives requested to continue to oppose every in- 
crease of the tariff, with a view to protect domestic manu- 
factures, and ali appropriations to the purposes of inter- 
nal improvements of the United States, and ali appropria- 
tions in favor of the Colonization Society, or the patronage 


of the same, either directly or indirectly, by the general 
government. 


A Committee of the Legislature of Georgia has made a 
long Report on the subject of the operations of the Colo- 
nization Society. After giving their views of the pro- 
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* During the discussion of the ** Missouri Question,” in 
Congress, one of the ablest Representatives from Pennsyl- 
vania told the advocates of slavery, in the most emphatic 
language, that he ‘“‘would never shoulder ‘his musket & 
mrrch to fight the negroes, while they were held as slaves.”’, 














Constitution of the United States, and what 
-ta ‘be the objects of the Colonization So-| 
‘ciety; they make the following remarks, on ‘that elause of 
-the Constitution whieb:authorized Congress to prohibit the 
importation of slaves, after January, 1808.) 0 - 4 


' That the people of the Sobth, at the time of the adop- 
fion of the Constitution, considered not only the retention, 
but the inérease of the slave population, to be all-important, 
to the welfare and interests of their States, is manifest 
from a reservation in that instrument itself, which, it can- 
not be doubted, was inserted on their express requisition. 
By the Ist claus€ of tit 9th seetion of the Ist artiele, it is 
- provided * that the migration or importation ef such per~ 
» sons as sny one of the States shall think proper fo admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 
1808.” Who were the persons here meant *—Africans. 
And for what purpose’ Were they‘to be imported, and into 
what States ?— They were to be imported ta be held-in slavery in 
the Southern States.. Who then were the parties interested in 
making such reservation ?—The people of the South, and they 
alone. What was the motive of those people in insisting 
upon the reservation of the right to make such importation 
' for twenty years ?’—Unquestionably to increase that species of 
. population. Why increase tt ?—Becatise they believed it to be es- 
sential to the improvement, welfare and prosperity of their section 
of the country : and upon the numbers of which, by another pro- 
vision of the Constitution, the weight ef the Southern States in 
the general council in part depended: 

If such were the motive, and what other could there have 
been for the insertion of that reservation, can it be believed, 
that those very people meant, by another clause, to give to 
Gongress the power to appropriate money out of the com- 
mon fund to which they were solargely to contribute, for the 
purpose of again removing that very population, the right 
to increase which, was so carefully reserved ; that they in- 
sisted upon retaining the right to import Africans, merely 
again, and in part at their own expense, to re-export them 
to the shore from whence they had been brought?—yet such 
would be the effect of the constructive power contended 
for—your Committee now ask, if it can be believed for a 
moment, that it was the intention of the convention under 
those general words of the eighth section of the first arti- 
cle, to give to Congress a power to appropriate the com- 
mon fund to the removal of the slave population of the 
country?” 


The conclusion of the Report contains the following 
extraordinary language : 








visions of the 


“Your committee bave done with the argument 
—it bas been presented with the sole view of satis- 
fying the people of Georgia, that their representa- 
tives here assembled, in entering a protest against 
the exercise of such power, are justified in such 
proceeding by the Constitution itself, and not with 
any hope or expectation of changing the settled 
purpose of those who, from selfishness or fanaticism, 
are urging Congress to the exercise of this power, 
or who, from morbid sensitnlity, or ignorance of 
circumstances, or indifference, to the effect upon us, 
or our colored population, are using every mears in 
their power to render that people discontented 
with their present situation, far preferable as your 
committee believe, in point of ease and comfort, 
and nearly as independent as that of the white !a- 
borers of the northern or eastern states, or of any 
nation in Europe. 


Your committee cannot avoid reprobating the 
cold-blooded selfishness or unthinking zeal which 
actuates many of our fellow citizens in other states. 
to.an interference with our local concerns and do- 
mestic relations, tota!ly unwarranted either by hv- 
manity or constitutional right—such interference is 
becoming. every. day more determined and more 
alarming;-it. commenced, with a. few unthinking 
zealots, who formed themselves into abolition so- 
cielies, was seized upon by more cunning and de- 
signing men for political purposes; and ig now sup- 
ported by more than one of the states, as is evident 
from the amendments of the constitution, proposed 
by the legislative bodies, and so frequentl~, and, in- 
deed, insultingly presented for our approbation. — 
The result of such interference, if persevered in, is 
awful and inevitable. The people of Georgia know, 
and strongly feel the advantages of the federal 
vnion—as members of that union, they were proud 
1 its greatness—as children born under that union, 
they love it with filial affection—as part of that 
union, they will ever defend it from foes internal; 

ut they cannot, and will not, even for the preser- 
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vation of that union, permit their rights to be. 
| mill nt petmil fie property to, 
dered worthless—they-will.not:permit their wives 
and their children to ee aaresos wanderers into 
strange lands—they will not permit their count 
to be, made waste and desolate « by those who cows 
-among’us under the cloak of a time-serving and hy- 
ritical benevolence.” But how is this increas- 

ing evil to be met and remedied? Nothing can be 
hoped from remonstrance—the judicial tribunals of 
the union cannot reach it—our own legislature can 
by no enactment prevent it—How then is this evil 
to be remedied? Only by a firm and determined 
union of the people and the states.of the south, de- 
claring, through their legislative bodies, in @ voice 
which must be heard, that they are ready and willing 
to make any sacrifice, rather than submit longer to 
such ruinous interference; and warning their ene- 
mies that they are unwittingly preparing a mine, 
which, once exploded, will lay our much beloved 
couniry in one common ruin. pe committee hope 
that such a calamity is yet far distant, and that there 
is still remaining in the Congress of the union, suf- 
ficient discretion, intelligence, and patriotism, to 
avert it altogether; with that hope, they deem it 
unnecessary now to do more than to recommend 
the adoption of the following resolution: — 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the state of Georgia, in General Assem- 
bly met, That the Congress of the United States 
have no constitutional power to appropriate mo- 
nies toaid the American Colonization Society, or 
for objects to effect which that society was estab- 
lished; and this legislature representing the feelings 
and will of the people, and the sovereignty of the 
state of Georgia, denying the right, solemnly pro- 
tests against the exercise, or any attempt to exer- 
cise, such unconstitutional power by the Congress 
of the United States.” 
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Femare Preasantry.—The valuable periodical work, 
published at Washington, under the title of ** Mrs. Colvin’s 
Weekly Messenger,” is well calculated for the edification 
and rational amusement of those who have a taste for polite 
literature and social refinement. The fair editor, in addi- 
tion toher other inteflectual endowments, possesses a fund 
of genuine pleasanirv, which tends to set forth her literary 
acquirements to the bestadvantage. In the: last number 
of the Messenger, she gives usaspecimenof wit and good 
humored sarcasm, as follows: 


“ Writhing, the other day, with chragrin at that bane of 
an editor's peace, typographical blundering, which notwith- 
standing all our vigilance, too often presents itself in the 
columns of the Messenger, we arrived at the magnani- 
mous conclusion, that such things are ordered for the espe- 
cial benefit of an editors brain, which from the extreme 
centripetal pressure of disagreeables to which it is daily, 
and hourly, subjected, would otherwise become perfectly 
consolidated, a most unconstitutional effect to be carefuily 
avoided, by all orthodox editors, at the expense of every 
blessing in life save a good conscience and the elevation of 
their favorite to the presidential mansion. But, just as we 
had resignedly convinced ourself that Time and the Mes- 
senger would render us a very Job in forbearance, Up starts 
another trial, In the shape ot an whgracious offer from a 
Dentist, subscriber to the ** Messenger,” to “pay us for the 
many Kappas, Betas, Phis, Gammas, and ali the Greeks 
from Alpha to Omega, in his vocation!””—That is: by draw- 
ing teeth (ours we suppose) to the amount of our bill upow 
him!—A pretty proposition quotha! Why it ought tobe 
brought under the head of malice prepense (dare say Gen. 
Jackson, or Mr. Adams, is the secret cause of it—however, 
we will pot determine upon, that point. till we see who is 
elected ), In courtesy, im gratitude, ye are willing to be 
just, nay, generous, even to the’ ith nt talizing of our pa- 
trons’ merits; but they must vot'Wredile With our teeth— 
those precious adjuncts to. our bealih, fame and fortune. 
Without teeth we should be perfeetly Editorial, Non-de- 
scripts. Whoever heardof an editor, good for any thing, 
that could not bife?—No, no, Mr. Dentist, we may not have 
our bread billen by others; while we have eye-tecth of our 
own; if you will not pay without pinching, you must even 
transfer your patrouage elsewhere. An Editor’s teeth in- 
deed !a modest request truly! We wonder what the witty 
Editer of the * Boston Bulletin” would say to 80 pinching a 
p™ position? We have some thoughts of recommending our 
Dentist patron to him, merely to see the sparkigs sugh @ pro- 
pysition would elicit yo that.quarter, 
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President of the United States, 
The proposition o . Barbe, tosel ib seven 
millions of United States bank stock held by the 
government, was under discussion in the House of 
Representatives on ‘Friday, when the subject was, 
finally disposed of. .'The vote upon the question of 
the passage of the resolution shows that the House 
is almost unanimously opposed the measure of Mr. 
Barbour, there being but niné members in its favor, 
and one hundred and seventy-five against it. ; 
‘The citizens of Lancaster county, Pa, and Coecil 
county, Md. held a*méeting in*Peach Bottom, on 
the 21st ult., and resolved to petition the Jegislatures 
of the respective states, to incorporate a company 
for constructing a turnpike road from Columbia to 
Port Deposit. 
The Virginia House of Delegatés;in a spirit of 
liberality in the highest degree commendable, have — 
passed a resolution, the effect of which is to remove 
the restriction in the echarter,of the Baltimore and 
Ohio, Rail Road Company which prevented the, 
comptes from striking the- Ohio river below the 


Little awha, 


MARYLAND LEGISLATURE. 

The annual session of the legislature of Mary- 
land commenced on Monday Jast. 

In the Senate ten members. appeared, viz: Wi!- 
liam B. Mariott, John Nelson, Charles.S. Sewell, 
Thomas Kenedy, Benjamin S. Forrest, Upton S. 
Heath, John C. Herbert, Irving Spencey@ William 
Whitely, and Littleton .P.. Dennis. .. No business 
was done, in consequence of the expectation of the 
arrival of the other members on the following day, 
Before the Senate adjourned, a letter was received 
from’ the Hon, Edward Lloyd, announcing his 
indisposition, and resignation as president of the 
Senate. When the Senate met on Tuesday, Gen. 
Wa. A, Martiorr was chosén President, 

Ta the House, on Monday seventy-delegates ap- 
peared and were qualified. Five members were 
sent, viz: Messrs. Smithson of Harford; Haw- 
kins, of St. Mary’s; Lioyd of Talbot; Fitzhugh of 
Washington; and Price, of Baltimore County—the 
two-first sick. On Tuesday the House proceeded 
to the election of Speaker, when Mr. Cuarman, 
of Charles, was nominated by the: friends of the 
administration, and Mr. F. Tuomas; of Frederick, 
by the friends of Gen. Jackson. The result of 
the ballot was the election of Mr. Chapman; he re- 
ceived 41 votes, and Mr: Thomas $6 votes, 


_——— 
RAIL ROAD TO THE SUSQUEHANNA. 
The report of the gentlemen who made the ex- 
amination of the most suitable route for a rail road 
direct to the Susquehanna, will be laid before thre 
public in a few days. The new sources of wealth, 
to the enterprizing citizens of Baltimore developed 
in the investigation, exceed the most sanguine anti- 





cipations, and the cértainfy of gaining them at 
comparatively trifling expeuse, is proved fpom data 
satisfactory and convincing. While our whole ci- 


ty must be greatly benefited, a part of it, particular- 
ly that which has long beep much depressed from 
the general stagnation,of commerce, must be re- 
stored to more than its former prosperity, when the 
contemplated rail road’ shall be made; and. eve 

part of the city, in a short time, must feel the influ- 
ence of exertions that will speedily*bring into our 
warehouses the countless millions of Kd. Be spread 
over the immense couatry watcyed by the Obio aud. 





Susquehaina.— Gazelte. 
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And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” ' ; 






In the fo wing sentimental effusion, we recognize the 
hand of a ps tbe 3 and welcome earerrs ent, It 
would be, exceedingly gratifying to hear from him more 
frequently.—@. U. Bhoe, Ras AD, FEA Ms & 


WOR, THE GENIUS OF ‘UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
REFLECTIONS. 


“MY heart is @ desert, most‘dreary and lone, 
And the joys of my bosom are vanish’d and flown; 
‘Fate presses me down while a suppl’ant I bow, 
And the sear marks of anguish corrode on my brow. 
From the womb to the Upon’ must my spirit be chain’d, 
To mis « fork ‘then elefnally pain’d, 
With the cursed to rove, ‘with the cursed to grieve, 
- Unworthy of ‘pardon; unknown to reprieve! | 
If such the dire blessings omnipotence sends 
Deprives me of fortune, divests me of friends; 
Tears all that is pleasant away from my heart, 
And bids every Vision that’s blissfuldepart; 
Plants thoras in my bosom, surrounds me with care, | 
And sivks.me still deeper in.gloom and despair;— 
Why then wasT born? is it mercy that gave, 
This being to torture? relentless to save! 
Can it be? can it be, that His terrible wrath, 
Pursues me through life and eansumes me in death? 
0, no! for the blood. of Redemption is giv’n, 
To cleanse my pollutions and fit me for heav’n!— 
Tho’ my sins are as Scarlet, or crimson their dye; 
My head a full fountain whose gugh is the eye; 
That Being who first from. confusion refin’d 
This chaos of matter,and lightedthe mind 
With a spark of his own living essence, can give 
To my soul a pure lustre, and cause me to live 
In peace and contentment while tevanted here, 
Seal up the full fountain, and “ dry the vig tear.” 
lle is notthat tyrant which Priesteraft assigns, 
- Who-torture on torture with anguish refines;— 
God ever gracious, unchangeably pure, | 
V laws formed oni justice forever endure; 
To spirit and matter alike they extend, 
And perfect, like him, they:agcomplish their end. 
dim pregnaat with sorrow, peace still follows good, 
The essence and fruit of that mystical blaod, 
Which thro’ righteousness saves and thro’ evil con 
demns, ; 
And marks us as foes to our God or as friends,— 
How greatis His glory! how poor is that life, 
Which leadsus to wander, thro’ darkness and strife, 
When fill’d with amazement, and comfortiess driv’n, 
We break every chord that would bind us to heaven. 
His love still pursyes us, O! bless’d be his name, 
His mercy and kindnesé are ever thesame, 
He asks not burnt incense; peace off'rings or lambs, 
Whole rivers of oi), or the fatness of rains; 
He asks not the death-stricken animals blood, 
To gorge like a vampyre, o’er sated, with food; 
His ways are not carnal, His spirit shall teach, 
*Whata gold grasping Priesthood would tremble to 


preach; . . 

The fire of His ove shall consume every name, 
And blast op their brow’s the wreath’d laurets of fame; 
No matter what cloak'for their deeds they may claim, 
Be it pray’r. be, it tribute, alike ‘tis.in vain; 

The soul o jst be bow’d, ’tis the law of our Lord, 
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three score and ten, who was Plier 3 from the la- 


|drawing room was richly furnish 


fine one, but I value it more forthe recollections 
-|which are associated with it.” 
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‘In the autdmn of 1826 "I had occasion to-visit 
the town of N——, béautifully ‘situated on the 


ve 


Hess led me_to the house’ of B 





, a lawyer of 


bors and enjoying the fraits of a life’ strenuously 
and successfully devotéd ‘t6 his ‘profession. °His 
c and decorated | 
with several Valuable paintings. re. Was" one 
among them that Berticttei fy attracted thy atten- 


children, one in either ‘atm, a light’vel thrown 
over the group, and one of the children pressing its 
lips to the cheek of the’ mother.—** That,” said I 
pointing to the picture, “is very beautiful—pray, 
sir, what is the subject?” “It isa mother and her 
twins.” said hé; “the picture in itself is deemed a 


1 turned my eye 
upon B ; he looked communicative and I asked 
him for the story. “Sit down,” said he, “and I 
will tell it.” We accordingly sat down and he 
gave me the following narrative: 


Doring the period of the war of the revolution, 
there resided in the western part of Massachusetts 
a farmer by the rame of Stedman. He was a man 
of substance, descended from a very respectable 
family, wel) educated, distinguished for great firm- 
ness of character in general, and alike remarkable 
for inflexible integrity and stedfast loyalty to ‘his 
king. Such was the reputation he sustained, that 
even when the most violent antipathies against 
royalism swayed the community, it was stil! admit- 
ted on.all hands that farmer Stedman, though a to- 
ry, was honest in his opinions, and firmly believed 
them to be right. 


The period came when Burgoyne was advanc- 
ing fromthe north. It was a time of great anxie- 
ty with both the friends and foes of the revolution, 
and one which called forth their highest exertions. 
The patriotic militia flocked to the standard of 
Gates and Stark, while many of the tories resorted to 
the quarters of Burgoyneand Baum. Amiong the lat- 
tér was Stedman. He had no sooner decided it to 
be his duty than he took a kind farewell of his wife 
and children, a twin boy and girla longembrace, 
then mounted his horse and departed. He joined 
himself to the unfortunate expedition of Baum, and 
was taken with other prisoners of war by the victo- 
rious Stark. He made no attempt to conceal bis 
name or character, which were both,soon discover- 
ed, and he was accordingly committed to prison 
asa traitor, The jail in which be was confined, 
was in the western part.of Massachusetts, and 
nearly in a ruinous condition. The farmer was 
one night waked from his sleep by several persons 








Let mortals not shrink at His beart-searching word; 
For.unlese the same natnre'as His, shall be theirs, 
Unseen is their tribute, unheard are their pray’rs. 
Y let me be humble and contrite of heart, 
And like Mary, endeavour to choose the good part, 
4) Then when life-ebbs away and my spirit is gone, 
_ Twill aniterwith its God, and our.spirits be one, P. 
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| ~ From Mrs: Golvin’s Messenger. ni 
yc ete Sen tem smile to thee; 
' 1s Bpucht on earth so sweet 
As, when the heart is full of give, 
A look of kindred glee to meet, 
The evening star that shines alone 
Oun scarce!y thro’ the shades be known, 
~ when her sisters all arise 
w brilliant are the midnight skies ! » H. B. 
“qeity N.Y." dig . es iguana 
Om SEEING 4 FLAKE OF SNOW FALL AND MELT ON A 
| LADY’s BOSOM. ~ 
The ‘envious snow comes down in haste, 


« 





in hisroom. _** Come,” said they, ** you can now 
regain your liberty: we have made a breach in the 
prison through which youscan escape.” To their 
astonishment Stedman utterly refused-to leave his 
prison. [n vain they expostulated with him; in 
vain they represented to him that his life was at 
stuke. His.reply was,that:be was a true man, and 
‘\aservant of King George, and ‘that he would not 
creep out of a hole ‘at night, and sneak away’ from 
the, rebels,.to save his neck from the gallows. 
Finding it altogether fruitless to.atiempt to move 
him, his friends left bim with some expressions of 


spleen. d 
The time at lengish arrived for the trial of the 
prisoner. -The distance to the place where the 


court was sitting‘at thatlime was about sixty miles. 
Stedman remarked tothe Sheriff, when be came 
to attend him, that it would save some expense and 
inconvenience, if he could be permitted to go alone 
and on foot. “And suppose,” said the sheriff, 





To prove thy breast less iair; 
But grieves to see itself surpassed, 
And melts into a tear. 


“you should préfer your safety to your honor, and 


1%} do know you indeeds’said.the »sheriff; .4.2 
and on the thisg day, I shall expect to see 


{western bank of the Contiecticut river. “My ‘busi- |I——.” 
pointed time he:placed himself inthe hands of 


tion. It répresented a mother with’ two béautiful} 


spoke but in jest; you:sballjhave. your, way... Go, 
u at 
The farmer. departed, and “at. oy. 

e€ 
sheriff. ( Conclusion next week.) 
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APPROTING ACCOUNT OF, TWO MEN. WHO WENT INto 
‘° THE, CELEBRATED MAMMOTH CAVE, 4BOUT TEN 
MILES iN LENGTH, IN GREEN’ COUNTY, KY. witH 
RHE INTENPION OF EXPLORING iT, 00°" 8° 
The men. after having provided themselves with 
a lantern, food and refreshments for. one or two 
days’ journey, entered the cave and commenced 
their subterranean tour. As they walked ‘on from 
one apastment to another, viewing, in astonishmebt, 
the wonders of this stupendous cavern, they often: 
came'to large and almost fathomless pits, which 
they. passed with much difficulty, by crawling ‘on 
their hands and knees. They proceeded in this 
way, walking and crawling for about.a day, and.in 
the mean time bhad-passed a number of these pits. 
They had just passed one @f them, when, by some 
fatal accident, their light Was extinguished! One 
of them, in the agony of despair, appeared to lose 
his ‘reason—became bewildered—whirled round, 
exclaiming, Lord have mercy on us, and fell—and, 
in falling, plunged headlong into the pit they had 
just passed.. His companien listened, and heard 
him distiactly strike on the bottom and groan. 
called to him, but received no answer—he called 
again, but all was silent as the tomb. I thought, 
said he, had I but fallen with him, it must have been 
a happy circumstance, for to attempt to find the 
moath of the cave, and pass the many dangerous 
places they had met with im entering, must, be con- 
ceived, be impossible. He thought, thorefore, of 
dying. only by starvation. He concluded, however, 
to make an attempt to get out; he could but die, 
he thought, by sharing the fate of his companion, 
and this weuld sooner put an -end to his sufferings. 
He set out, crawling on his hands and knees, and 
proceeded safely in this way about a day, when be 
again yielded to his feelings, and burst into tears. 
This alone, he said, relieved his agony. He set 
out again, but with little hope of ever arriving at 
the mouth of the cave, and continued winding his 
way in midnight darkness about a daylenger. As 
they entered the cave, they observed that it branch- 
ed off in various directions, and he concluded that, 
he had taken the wrong one, and was as far, or far- 
ther from the entrance than when he set out. The 
possibility again occurred to him of finding the way 
out; and once more he summoned his remaining 
strength, and commenced groping bis way through 
the dreary cavern; and on the morning of the third 
day, when nature was nearly exhausted, and all 
hope had fled, he thought he perceived the dawn of 
daylight; and, on suddenly turning a corner; the 
morning star shone full in his face. His feelings, 
he sajd, must ,be imagined, for they could not be 
described.— Zion’s Herald. ! 
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‘leave me to seek youinthe Britishcamp.” “I had 
‘thought,” said the farmer reddening with indigna- 
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